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Memorabilia. 





“ you read books through?” asked 

Johnson, in surprise. What greater 
gift than a book we shall never read 
through?—who doesn’t know the sadness of 
coming to the end of a book. Here is one 
that you will not come to the end of— 
‘Poems of our Time, 1900-1942,’ chosen by 
Richard Church and M. M. Bozman (Every- 
man’s Library, No. 981). Read in it, as it is 
meant to be read, and you will never reach 
theend. As an anthology it stands between 
The Golden Treasury and The Spirit of Man. 
As in Palgrave, the poems, within their 
periods (there, centuries, approximately; and 
here, decades), are grouped by their sym- 
pathies. As with Bridges, the book is meant 
to be read consecutively. In Bridges the 
continuity is that of a developing theme, the 
fullness of our personal life. In this book 
the consecutiveness is chronological. This 
is the poetry that forty years have written, 
or say four periods: pre-War, War, between 
the Wars, and War again. It is their private 
journal. You are invited to begin at the 
beginning and to go straight forward. Do 
this, and you will never reach the end (nor 
want to), for you belong here or there, and 
cannot go forward beyond the point where 
you began to grow old and to take in sail. 
But even as far as that you have exhausted 
nothing. This has been your life: up to 


|. that point you kept step with those forty 


years, and up to that point this is still your 
life. Begin at the beginning and read straight 
forward, and this is your reward: In twenty 
consecutive pages are poems by Brown, 
Jones, Robinson, Stimson, Simpson, and 
Simpkins. You have disliked Jones, not 








liked Stimson very much, have never been 
attracted to Simpson, and never heard of 
Simpkins, But now read not for names but 
for poetry; not for favourite poems (they are 
in your mind or on your shelves: why 
should they be here?);—read, not for old 
favourites but for those you have missed. 
Read for the poet’s mind, and you cannot 
refuse your sympathy. You are a man, and 
nothing that is human is alien to you. When 
at length you are baffled, you will rejoice 
that the world is to last beyond your time, 
but to your own time you will go back, and 
live forward through it again, and even then 
go a little further forward, perhaps. 


JN Folk-lore of Medical Rhinology, in a 

paper on ‘The Medical Aspects of the 
Greek Anthology,’ read some years ago, Dr. 
J. D. Rolleston remarked that the anthology 
contained many caricatures of local or gen- 
eral deformities, all the work of writers sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. Among local deformities large 
noses have always formed an attractive sub- 
ject for the caricaturist. Several epigrams, 
all by Lucilius, relate to the facial deformities 
produced by boxing. 

In a subsequent note Dr. Rolleston has 
drawn attention to an epigram by a cele- 
brated French humanist on a certain Pam- 
philius “ whose nose was four cubits broad 
and surrounded by a wall on either side and 
towers which Bacchus had dyed with ver- 
million.” 

Other examples of monstrous noses in 
literature are supplied by Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and Slawkenbergius in ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 
In an article on ‘Pathological Noses in 
Classica] Art,’ Prof. Laignel-Lavastine has 
reproduced portraits of skin diseases involv- 
ing the nose by Ghirlandajo, Hans Holbein 
the Elder, Ribera, Daumier, and Raeburn. 

In a recent paper (Journal of Laryngology, 
December 1944, p. 475), Dr. Rolleston 
alludes to the popular belief in a close con- 
nection between the nose and the genital 
organs in both sexes, summarised thus: 


Noscitur e labiis quantum sit virginis 
antrum, 
Noscitur e naso quanta sit hasta viri. 


The relationship, however, between the two 
organs does not hold good, and it is now held 
that the supposed connection has been 
greatly exaggerated, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 1494-1565. 


EARLIER REFERENCES FROM HEywoop’s 
WorRKS. 


WORKING on John Heywood’s vocabu- 

lary I have found some words men- 
tioned in the ‘O.E.D.’ as first occuring at a 
later date. 

The following list gives the results of my 
researches, The words follow in alphabeti- 
cal order, the abbreviations here employed 
being: sb.=substant., v.=verb, a=adjective, 
vb, sb.=verbal-substantive, pres. pple.= 
present participle, pple.=past participle, adv. 
=adverb. 

The starting date 1530 which I have 
chosen is based on the following considera- 
tions: 

The ‘O.E.D.’ dates Heywood’s Inter- 
ludes between 1521 and 1546. But from 
the title-page of the interludes we see that 
they were printed in 1533. Moreover (1) 
Heywood mentions in his play ‘The Par- 
doner and Friar’ Pope Leo X. As this 
Pope died in 1521, the play may have been 
written between 1520 and 1530, Heywood 
referring to a living personage or one lately 
dead; (2) Heywood was a Catholic. The 
religious revolt of Henry VIII's reign took 
place between 1531 and 1534. As a faithful 
member of the Catholic Church Heywood 
would not have attacked friars and monks, 
and satirized religious institutions after this 
date. Thus my suggestion of 1530 finds sup- 
port based on the historical events of this 
time and the testimony of printers such as 
Rastell, who. in 1533 issued ‘Johan’ and 
‘The Pardoner and the Friar.’ The ‘ Play 
of Love’ was printed by John Waley, who 
lived in London about 1547-50. A copy is 
in the Bodleian at Oxford. ‘ The Four PP’ 
were printed at London by William Copland, 
whose activity falls between 1547-61. The 
copy of ‘ Weather’ in the Pepys Collection 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, is identi- 
cal with that at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
which has been assigned to Rastell, 1533-34. 
Another copy of ‘ Weather’ is that printed 
by Anthony Kytson, who, according to 
Debeliu’s Annes, worked between 1549-64. 


——_. 


This play was therefore, three times printed 
between 1533 and 1564. 


1. abhorred, v. “ Love,” 36, 25: Or that 
your fancy abhorred her so at least 
causally : 

1536. Ld. Berners Golden Boke of Mar- 
cus Aurel (1546) J.v.b.: Fleshe oughte 
not to be leane, that it abhorre, nor so 
fattee. . . (intr. lit. to shudder, feel 
horror or dismay, obs, rare). 

1535. W. Stewart Cron. Scot. I, 358: 
Queen thai saw the greit Montanes 
thay abhorrit with thame. 


. absenting; vb. sb. “ Love,” 22, 9: Dede 
wretch cryed she evyn by thyne ab. 
senting. . . 

1593-1620. Sir R. Hawkins Voiage into 
South Sea (1847), 104: These absent- 
ings and escapes are made most times 
only to prefer and steale. 


3. addyd: ppl.a. “ Weather,” 83, v.c. 1374: 
For syns theyr powers, as ours, addyd 
to your Oowne... 

1060. Shakespeare: Tr. and Cr., IV, y, 
145: A thought of added honor torne 
from Hector. 


4. admittance: sb. “ Love,’ 9, 15: Myne 
admittance of youre wordes not with- 
standynge, 

1593. Thynne Let. in Animadv. 1865, 97: 
Whene your Lordship will vouchsafe 
mee admyttance to your presence. 


5. admitted: ppl.a. “ Love,” 8, 30: Which 
panges I say admitted short as ye lyst 
And all my time besyde. . . 3 

1606. Shakespeare, Ant. and Cleop. V, ii, 
140:. This exactly valewed, Not petty 
things admitted. (To allow to enter, let 
in, receive a person or a thing.) 

1530. Palsgr.: to accept as true, or as 
a fact, to concede, 

1532. More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 
368/1: That the scripture is not true, 
but because the churche saith so and 
admyt it, 

6. affirmation: sb. “ PP,” 673: Thought 
ye your affyrmacyon true? 


Nm 


2 (R): For a more vehement affyrm- 
acyon he doubleth his owne wordes. 
7. affirmance: sb. “Love,” 53, 31: Ia 
affirmance wherof I iudge and awarde. 





a confirming: 





1533. J. Frith Answ. Bp. Rochester, K 
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1531: Elyot Governor II, XIV (1557), 
139: To the affirmaunce whereof they 
adde to others. 


_aydynge ppl.a. “PP” 859: That they 


aydynge and assystent be To suche a 
pardonner, . . 

1552. Hulvet, Aydynge or succorrynge, 
Auxiliaris, 


_alloweth, v. “PP” 1064: Not only the 


thinge itselfe alloweth it, but also the 
boldnes. . . 

to acknowledge, to admit, to grant. 

1548. Coverdale, tr. Erasm Paraphr. I. 
Pet. I: If any man allowe not the 
understanding of Rome by Babylon. 

to permit. 

1605, Shakespeare, Lear III, VII, 107: 
_,. his roguish madness allows itself to 
any thing. 

Anno domini, “PP” 711: But in anno 
domini millesimo. 

1579. W. Fulke Heskin’s Parl, 398: 
Whome M. Heskin’s . . . affirmeth to 
have lived Anno Dom. 511. 


. aptness (suitableness), sb. “Love,” 21, 


19: And by that same aptness in 
ielousy, .. 

1538, Starkey, England 5: Your aptness 
.., 80 man doth dowte. 


._ artyfycyally: adv. “ Weath,” 612: And 


that is wynde forcyd artyfycyally, 

a 1541. R. Copland and Guydon’s Quest. 
Cyrurg: Cauterysacyon ... is an 
operacyon made not fyre artyfycy- 
ally in ye body. 


. ample, a. “ PP” 853: ... and the devyls 


hande at it, In ample wyse, as ye shall 
here, 

of large superficial dimensions. 

1548, Hall Henr. VIII, an 31 (R): All 
bushes and fyrres cutte downe, and a 
large and ample waye made. 


. assault: v. “‘ Love,” 17, 28: .. . sent 


Katheryns whele Was never so round 
as was her hele Asawt her harte and 
who coulde winne it As for her hele 
to holde in it 

fig. or transfig. 

1622. R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847), 
63: The gownes being well soked, 
every man... assaulted the fire. 


. awarding: ppl. “Love,” 51, 21 (as vb. 


sb. not mentioned in the O.E.D.): 
... When man shall determyne Other 
mens partes by indifferent awarding. 








In different to bein all his reasoning 


16. beautyfully: adv. “ Weath,” 1217: To 
make reporte of her beutyfully. . . 
1548. Hall Chron. Henr. VI, an. 14 R: 
The bright sunne that . . . shone in 
Fraunce feaire and beautifully. 


17. appoynted: pple.a. “ PP,” 883: I never 
sawe devylls so well appoynted. 
1535. Coverdale, Jer. 6, 22: Horses wel 
apointed to ye battel. 


18. Boston: sb. “ PP,” 39: At our lady of 
Boston. 

1805. Académie Univ, des yeux s.v.: 

Whist, Tarif du jeu de Boston Whist. 


19. Cassy: sb. “ PP,” 622: Cassy and Col- 
loquintita (a cinnamin, c. 1000 any 
medical product obtained from it). 

1543. Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg, IX, 256: 
Purge the norice with cassia or 
manna, 


20. compas: sb. “ Weath,” 9: .. . beyond 
the compas of all comparyson, 

Fig. 1555 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
XLVII, 143: The saide witnessis . . 
have deposed of malice . . . beside and 
— the compasse of the same arti- 
cles. 


21. concordantly: adv. “ Weath,” 1138: ... 
we have made peace concordantly, 
1646. Sir T. Browne, Pseud. Ep. 330: If 
concordantly unto Borosus . . . we 
shall conceive of the travailes of 
Camese or Cham. 


22. Coventry: sb. “PP,” 834: He hath 
played the devyll at Coventry. 
1647, . . . “to send to Coventry.” 


23. cramm in: v. “Joh,” 527: Loke how 
the pyld preest crammyth in (to eat 
greedily), 

1609. Rowlands Knave of Chubbes, 24: 
And so agayne crammes in, As if a 
fortnight he had fasting bin. 


24. currantly: adv. readily. “ Love,” 40, 27: 
We be so ioconde and joyfully ionned 
Her loue for my loue so currantly 


coyned,.. 
1586. W. Webbe. Engl. Poetry (Arb), 68: 
The English wordes . . . wyll become 


any one of ye most accustomed sortes 
of Latine or Greeke verses meetely, 
and run theron somewhat currantly. 


25. Dycke: sb. “ Weath,” 1036: Sende lyttel 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3k: 


32. 


33. 





Dycke, cried all the boys. . . 

1553. T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 192: Des- 
perate Dickes borowes now and then 
against the owners will all that ever 
he hath. 


demurrer: sb. “ Love,” 32, 28: Then be 
we come to a demurrer in lawe. 

1547, Act I, Edw. VI, G. 7, §1: The 
Process, Pleas, Demurrers and Con- 
tinuances in every Action. 


depend: v.“ Love,” 16,21: ...he beyng 
a louer and all his matter To depende 
on loue and contraryI... 

1548. Hall Chron. 15, b: The whole 
waight and burden of the realme 
rested and depended upon him. 

disprofe: sb. “ Love,” 42, 21: ... no, 
but it toucheth The disprofe of yours 
for where you allegged. . . 

1531, Elyot Gov. I, XIV (1883), 153: 
Therin they do deligently observe the 
tules of Confirmation and Confuta- 
tion, wherin resteth prouf and dis- 
proufe. 


distempored: adj. “Love,” 35, 26: By 
this distemperaunce this distempored 
am I Sheuering in colde and yet in 
hate I dye. .. 

of bodily humours or feelings. 

1595. Shakespeare, John IV, iii, 21: 
Once more today well met, distem- 
per’d Lords, 


effect: sb. “ PP,” 991: 
tolde for trueth. 
1588. R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. 
China, 243: With pretence to depart 
from thence unto China, as in effect 

they did. 


eye-tooth: sb. “ PP,” 539: Heer is an 
eye tooth of the great Turke. 

1580. Hollybrand Treas. Tr. Tong Den 
Macheliére: The eye-tooth. 


exchaunge: sb. ‘‘Weath,” 356: Excepte 
exchaunge by suche men as we be? 

1553. Eden, Treat. Newe In. (Arb), 8: 
Solomans Factours for exchaunge of 
other marchaundyse. 


experience: sb. “Love,” 10, 22: By 
comon experience who can deny . 
knowledge from actual observation. 
1553. Eden, Treat Newe Ind. (Arb), 7: It 
hardelye agreeth with the principles 


This in effect he 





34. 


55. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 





of Philosophie and common experi- 
ence, 


extremely: -adv. “ Weath,” 1107: The 
thyrd desyred stormes and wynde 
moste extremely, 

1532. Frith Mirror III (1626), 43: That 
thy negligence ... be not... ex. 
treamly imputed unto thee. 


facte: sb, “ Love,” 47, 18: (a thing done 
or performed). And he hath done here 
in doyng this facte He taketh more 
thought for this woman nowe: 

1539. (a crime), 

1545. Yoye Exp. Dan. XI, z cij-b: Let 
emprours and kinges follow this godly 
kynges fact. 


festyvall: sb. “PP,” 844: 


. is our 
festyvall in hell. . . 
1589. Warner Alb. Engl, VI, XXXI 


(1612), 152: There was I unseene of 
them, the Festval to see. 


flush: sb. “Love,” 46, 10 (a rush of 
emotion or passion): I thrust in my 
heed and euyn at a flush Fyre flasht 
in my face and so toke my bush. 

1614. Raleigh, Hist. World III, 17: Un- 
reasonable flushes of proud and 
vaine joy. 

foresene -(forseon): ppla. “ Weath,” 
1127: For in ourselfe we have fore- 
sene remedy. 

1569. Murray To L.B. Harl. Lib., 37, B.9, 
for 43: Her highness had been fore- 
seen in the dukes design. 


gaddynge: vb. sb. 2, “ Joh,” 5: But she 
wyll go a gaddynge very myche. 

1548: Brinklow “ Lament,” 4-b: What is 
their gaddynge with “ ora pro nobis” 
unto creatures? It is ought elles but 
abhominacion? 


gayne: v. “Love” 45, 1: Wherin all 
though I nought gayne by wynnyng:.. 

1570. Levius Manip. 200. To gayne, 
lucrari, 


Saynt George: sb. “PP” 34: .. . and 
saynt George in Southwarke. 

1594, Shakespeare Rich III, V. iii, 270: 
God and Saint George. . 


gloss: v. “ Pard,” 11: I come not hither 
to gloss nor to flatter 

1603. Florio Montaigne, I, XII (1632), 
21: Some that studie plod, and glosse 
their Almanackes. 





45, 
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43. gone: pple, “ Love,” 46, 18: What man 

. syt downe and be of good chere. 

God’s body mayster woodcock is gone 
clere. 

1577. B. Googe, Heresbach’s Husb. IV 

(1586), 181: To shewe by their com- 

ming out a greate desire to be gone. 


44. Hall (Westminster): sb. “ Love,” 50, 9: 
As to a covetous man to beholde Of 
his owne, westmynster hall full of 
golde,.. 

1548, Hall, Chron. Henr. VI, 185-b: To 
Westmynster, and there set in the 
hawle, with the scepter royal] in the 
hand. 


45. hydden: ppl.a. “PP” 550: .. . Who 
kisseth the bees within hidden. . 

a 1547, Surrey “Good Ladies ye that,” 
etc, in Tottel Misc. (Arb), 19: That 
unneath may I finde Some hidden 
place, 


46. hopeless=desperate: adj. “Love,” 9, 
33: For hopeles and helples in flames 
of dysyre, And droppes of dyspayre 
I smolder in Fayre. 

1566. Drant, Horace Sat. II, II (R): He 
.. . keepes it well, and warylye to 
helpe in hopelesse tyde. 


indyfferency: sb. “Love,” 51, 24: 
Wherfore in this parte cut we of 
affecion, So that indyfferency be our 
direccyon, 

1534. More, Comf, agst. Trib. III, Wks. 
1226, 2: Then shall they fall from 
indifferencye and mayntayne false 
matters of theyr friends. 


47, 


— 


48. Inquerer, sb, “ Love,” 15, 19: Mary 
go thou and be an enquerer. 
1570-74. br. Cox. Injunct.: For the 


churchwardes and Inquirers. 


49. intended, ppl.a. “ PP.” 68: I hither hied 
me as fast as I might, Intended by the 
grace of God Almighty, 

1586. A Day, Engl. Secretary, I, 1625, 
67: In Epistles Exhorting or Pers- 
wading, the intended virtue of good- 
nesse of every thing is more amply set 
forth by the opposite will. 


50. jacket, s.b. “ PP.” 883: 
devyll sat in his jacket: 

1613. Purchas Pilgrimage (1614), 560: 
These kindes of serpents. . . The 


The mayster 


| 





51. 


pS 


53. 


54. 


p> 


56. 


37. 





Scythale is admirable in her varied 
jacket. 


Jericho, sb. “PP.” 100: Though ye 
wente thryes to Jericho. 

1635. Heywood, Hierarch. IV, 208: Who 
would , . . I know, Bid such young 
boyes to stay in Jericho Untill their 
Beards were growne, their wits more 
staid, 


Job, sb. “PP” 34: On the hylles of 
Armony, where I see Noe’s arke With 
Holy Job, and Saynt George in 
Southwarke. 

1553. T. Wilson Ret. (1580), 210: Tushe, 
thou are as poore as Job. 


lynkynge. pres. pple. “PP” 308: For 
wynkynge to drynkynge is always 
lynkynge. 

1540=to be joyned. 

1871. B. Taylor Faust (1875), II, Il, IU, 
161: In linking circles wide extend- 
ing. 

mayhappe. adv. “ Weath” 818: May- 
happe I will thynke on you when you 
be gone, 

a. 1536. Interl. Beauty and Gd. Prop.: 
Another tyme may happen he may 
doe as much for thee. 

c. 1530. H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 747 in 
Babes Bk, 102. 

a. 1536. Interl. Beauty and Gd. Prop. 
Women A.V.: May hap ye stomble 
= he on the trewth, as many one 

oth, 


meanly=fairly, tolerably, moderately, 
“Weath,” 1106: The seconde the 
same, save cooles to blow meanly. 
=at a moderate speed: 

1625. Purchase Pilgrims II, 1141: I 
asked them how many leagues from 
Toro to Cairo—they told me 7 days 
journay going meanly. 


payneless, a, “ Love,” 49, 11: I confess 
That loue bryngeth some payne and 
youre ease payneless. 

1570 Leonis Manip, 91, 10: Paynlesse, 
indolens. 


Pellitory. sb. “ PP” 621: Pellitory and 
Arsefetita, 

1533. Elyot, Cast. Healthe IV, II, 1541, 
84-b: Them that be vexed with 
toothache. . . Take Pelytory of Spayn 
One ducat. . . 
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58. Plentyfully. adv. “ PP.” 1179: And therin 


59. 


60. 


— 


6 


63. 


64. 


66. 





. peddling, 


. Sens. Vz. 


serve god moste plentyfully. 

1553, Eden, Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb), 14: 
Sacha groweth there more plentyfully 
then in any other country. 


pryncypyll sb. “ Weath,” 651: 
our pryncypyll. 

1532=a fundamental motive. 

1545, Yoye Exp. Dan. Argt. 5-b: Let 

* every diligent reder knowe hymselfe 
miche to have profited, if he but the 
chief principalls understand, although 
it be but meanly. 


ryddaunce, sb. “ Weath ” 766: 
a Knavyshe ryddaunce, 
1535. Coverdale, Zeph. I, 28: He shall 
soone make clene ryddaunce of all 

them that dwell in the londe. 

ppl.a. (of persons), “PP” 
1107: Nor never wyll triste pedlynge 
knave more. 

1532. More, Confut. Tind. Wks.: Yet se 
we wel ynough how gredely the 
pedelyng knaves that here bring ouer 
their bookes, grispe aboute a halfe- 
penny. 


I deny 


oes 


“Weath” 1000; 
feel: And then ye shall sens 
shryfe wyth your help. 

1598, Rowland Betray Christ Dj.: Could 
sinnes besotted hell-path wandrers 
see The horrours on an_ outcast 
wretch imposed, Or sence the inward 
worme that gnaweth me. 

shrowde. (=rope) “ Weath” 584: All 
though it wolde blow downe both 
mast and shrowde. 

1748. Anson’s Voy. III, v. 341: The 
mast is supported . . . by the shrowd 

.. and by two stays. 

Syo (Scio-Chios), sb. “ Weath” 386: I 
truste or myd-lente to sayle at Syo. 
1830. Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 129: Scio 
turpentine is yielded by Pistacia Tere- 

binthus. 


= perceive 
the 


5. snowted, a. “ Love” 23, 9 ME.: And yet 


Thou beyng a long snowted cur. 

of persons or animals. 

a 1536. Songs, carols (etc.), E.E.TS., 
113: Sum (people) be snowted like an 
ape. 

sool, quasi-adv. “Weath” 1219=solely: 


of all chyvalry. 


Your selfe sooll possessed of hertes 
| 





67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


74. 


75. 


76. 





O.E.D.: 1562. 

spare, Vv. “Pard” 367: Now my 
masters, as I have afore declared, 
That pardoners from you may not be 
spared (to deal gently with). 

1535. Coverdale Job. XXXII, 21: I will 
open my lyppes, and make answere, | 
will regarde no manner of personne, 
na man will I spare. 

spent, v. “ Love” 45, 25: ... Tyll the 
fire in the squybs be spent. 

O.E.D.: 1596. 

standing, pple.a. “ PP” 755: No stone 
left standynge by goddes mother. 

O.E.D.: 1700. 

strange, a. “ Love” 5, 24: I thynke more 
straunge. 

1585. T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 
I, XVII, 19-b: He had understanding, 
that the Frigate . . . was of Malta, 
whereof he thought very straunge, 

triumphantly, adv. “ Weath” 1250: 
When we be glorified most triumph- 
antly, 

a 1548. Hall, Chron. Hen. VIII, 194: He 
would be so triumphantly installed 
without making the king privye. 

1545. Elyot: Pressatus: oppressed, 
charged, troden down. 


. trodyn, pple. “Love ” 45,6: It grewetha 
73. 


man to be euer trodyn. 

triumphant, a. “ Weath” 14: For, syns 
that heyen and earth were fiyrste 
create, Stode we never in_ suche 
tryumphant ‘estate As we do. 

1531. Elyot Gov. III, XXI: They would 
have set his image in triumphant 
apparaile within the capitole. 

sayntlyest, a. “ Love” 14, 20: I am at 
one poynt with women all, . . The 
sayntlyest, the sewrest, the syckest. . . 

O.E.D.: 1660. 

unyformly, adv. “ PP” 1173: With love 
and dred obediently Worketh in these 
vertues unyformly. 

1549. W. Thomas, Hist. Italy, 74-b: The 
one syde (of the street) is built of 
harde stone, all unyformly with faire 
glasen windows. 

unlesse, prep. “Love,” 10. 12: .. . that 
we shall neuer agre Unlesse ye wyll 
admyt some... 

1531-32. Act. (33) 28, Henry VIII, c. I: 
That no szertye be taken onles suche 
as may dyspende yerly .. . XXVI, 5. 
VII, d. 





77. v 


78. 1 


79. 1 


80. 1 
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71. vaynglorously, adv. “ PP” 903: Gnash- 
ynge hys teeth so vaynglorously. 
1545, Elyot Diet.: Gloriosus: renoumed, 
some tyme in the yll parte, vayne- 
gloriousely or bostynge hym selfe. 


78. vowd, pple.a. “ Love ” 18, 34: I entered 
this iorney vowd. 

1532. More, Conf. Tindale II, VI, Wks. 
654-2: A man professyon ge once 
vowed chastitie, was for all at hys 
lawefull lybertie to wedde a vowed 
professed nunne. ° 

79, weldes, sb. “* Weath” 699: In vales and 
weldes, where most commodyte is. . . 

1544, Bale, Chron, Olde castell 47: 
Many fledde . . . into the welde of 
Scotlande, Walys and Irelande. 

80. westminster, sb. ‘‘ Love,” 50,9: As to a 
covetous man to beholde Of his owne 
westmynster hall full of golde. 

1549, Latimer I-st. Sermon bef. Edw. 
VI (Arb.) 28. , 

81. well favouredly, adv. “PP” 899: He 
smyled on me well favouredly, Bend- 
ynge his eyes as brode as_ barne 
durres. 

1532. More, Conf, Tindale Wks. 668-2: 
But now goeth Tindal vel fauvredly 
forth with a great face of another ful 
solucion, 

JOANNA STROINSKA. 
Pozndn University. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S “ URIZEN.” 


[}XPLANATION of Blake’s “ prophetic ” 
writings is admittedly an uncertain matter. 
The poet was, to put it mildly, a very temper- 
amental person, and most irregularly edu- 
cated. In his own day a good many people 
thought him mad. In our day—although 
many of them do not like to admit it— 
scholars tend to fear that they will be 
thought mad if they attempt to explain 
Blake’s more recondite writings. Of course 
very decidedly sane persons have made the 
attempt. But they have tended to be bold 
men who did not fear ridicule, or men with 
80 little sense of humour that ridicule was a 
matter that never éntered their heads. 

The writer of this article is no special 
student of Blake, but merely one who has 
been interested in his undoubted poetry— 
and who has himself no doubt that Blake 





was sane enough, no matter how eccentric; 
and always capable of explanation for all 
that the explanation may be difficult to dis- 
cover. One thing has impressed him. Blake 
uses a good many odd looking names, which 
have undoubtedly symbolic meaning. It 
seems to be admitted that some of them are 
puns, although they are not meant to be 
comic. (It is doubtful if Shakespeare always 
thought a pun laughable; it is certain that 
the ancient Egyptian who composed a prayer 
or hymn which includes odd puns, attached 
no humorous ideas to the phenomenon.) 
What has perhaps been underplayed by the 
students of Blake is that some of his punning 
may be highly complex, and intentionally so. 

In Blake’s writings there appears a charac- 
ter who is called “Urizen.” His general 
significance is well agreed upon. He is an 
aspect of the divinity, and of a rather unplea- 
sant nature; the father of jealousy. Indeed 
he seems to be the Creator—with the espe- 
cial idea of the creator of that material uni- 
verse which is at war with real intuitional 
understanding of reality. (A glance at the 
passages assembled by Sloss and Wallace, 
Wm. Blake’s ‘ Prophetic Writings,’ ii, 240 ff. 
will convince anyone that this brief synopsis 
is not a distortion.) 

At the moment I am only concerned with 
the origin of his name, about which | think 
I have a novel suggestion of offer. Comment 
on this point is especially desirable, because 
it has something to do with the pronuncia- 
tion of the word—and even those who do 
not care to worry about exact meanings in 
Blake would like to be decided on that, for 
one of Blake’s prophetic books is called ‘ The 
Book of Urizen,’ and a good many people 
would like to be sure how to pronounce it. 

The choice is between “ Youreezen ” and 
“Yourizon ” with the i as in the subjective 
form of “ me.” The latter is probably better; 
there seems to be a tradition among students 
of Blake in its favour. Yet the usual ex- 
planation of the name is a pun on “ Your 
reason.” Oddly enough, the leading Ameri- 
can student of Blake, Mr. Foster Damon, 
once told the writer he pronounced it with 
the long i, and thought the pun on the Cock- 
ney way the words would have been said. 
But it will be recalled that in the old days 
reason and raisin were often spelled the same 
way, and though Blake was a London man, 
it is doubtful if he really was a true enough 
Cockney to use the form suggested. Or, 
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even if he was, one may suggest that a rather 
obvious pun has been overlooked. Pro- 
nounced as one would expect to pronounce 
it, Urizen will do for “ Your eyes on” in 
1795 or 1945 alike. I think that the name is 
derived from this phrase (even if the pun on 
reason may have been also present with 
Blake.) I also think that this origin will be 
found not at war with what Blake says else- 
where. Notice, from the “ Everlasting Gos- 
pel "—‘‘ The vision of Christ that thou dost 
see, Is my vision’s greatest enemy,” and from 
the ‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell’: 

How do you know but ev'ry bird that cuts the 

airy way, 
Is an immense world of delight, clos’d by your 
senses five. 

Obviously, Blake believed the world must be 
interpreted falsely if intuition was neglected; 
that the five senses were deceptive or limiting. 
And notice the use of the second person in 
both the passages quoted. It is my feeling 
that at least one idea present in the name of 
Urizen is that of the limitations imposed by 
the strongest of the “senses five” in 
humanity, the sense of sight. ; 


T. O. MABBoTT. 
New York 


THE CAMPDEN MYSTERY. 


FIVE years ago When a contributor to ‘N. 
‘ and Q.’ (clxxix. 172) enquired whether 
Sir T. Overbury’s tract on this subject had 
not been proved entirely fictitious, | had the 
impression, and [ still have it, that about two 
years before that date I had seen such a 
disproof. It occurred, so far as I remember, 
in a work on some historical or sociological 
subject for which the author had examined 
the archives of the estate at Chipping Camp- 
den and found that William Harrison, as 
steward, continued to sign accounts several 
times a week throughout the entire period of 
his alleged absence except for one interval of 
five weeks near the middle of it. As his 
handwriting seemed less firm after that short 
interval, the writer inferred that he had an 
illness then. If this remembrance is correct, 
it disproves the whole tale, as neither the 
trials of the Perrys at two consecutive assizes 
nor Harrison’s adventures in Turkey could 
have taken place in five weeks. Unfortun- 
ately however I have been unable to find the 


can hardly have dreamt it. 

One error into which all the writers on 
this subject have fallen I can correct, the 
belief that Overbury’s pamphlet is the first 
and only source of the tale. Lang indeed 
enquired at the British Museum whether they 
had any earlier pamphlet or ballad and found 
they had not. If he had applied to the Bod- 
leian Library he would have found both. 
The pamphlet, which appeared in London 
from the press of Charles Tyus in 1662, the 
alleged date of Harrison’s return, is entitled 
‘The Power of Witchcraft, being a most 
strange but true Relation of the most mira- 
culous and wonderful deliverance of one Mr. 
William Harrison,’ and the ballad by the 
same printer, undated but no doubt contem- 
porary with the pamphlet, is headed ‘ Truth 
brought to Light. Or, Wonderful strange 
and true news from Gloucester shire, con- 
cerning one Mr. William Harrison. The two 
agree in giving a much shorter form of the 
story. It only occupies five or six out of the 
fourteen pages of the little pamphlet: but it 
varies from Overbury’s account especially 
about Harrison. After being knocked down 
and thrown into a stone pit by the Perrys, 
before he fully came to himself by the magic 
of the widow Perry, who was a witch, “he 
was in a moment conveyed to the Sea side, 
and from thence in a very short Time he 
was conveyed to a rock standing in the Sea 
on the coast of Turky, where he remained 
the space of 4 days bare headed, his hat 
being left near Cambden.” A Turkish ship 
took him off and he was sold to a chirurgeon, 
who at his death about two years later gave 
him a piece of plate to pay his passage home. 
A Turkey merchant took him to Portugal. 
There is nothing about the insane confession 
of one of the Perrys, who are represented as 
conspiring together to commit the crime, 
arrested on suspicion, condemned and 
hanged, without any confession but with a 
declaration that Harrison was not dead and 
“ere seven years were half over they should 
see Master Harrison again.” 


Clearly this account is not by Overbury, 
who was one of few people of his time sen- 
sible enough not to believe in witches; and 
there were other rumours about the tale in 
circulation. | Antony Wood records in his 
diary a suspicion that his abduction was 
directed by his wife, who hanged herself after 
his return. This is confirmed by a note at the 





work in which this disproof occurred; but I ' en 


d of a narrow 12mo edition printed for 
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J. & B. Sprint, G. Conyers, and T. Ballard in 
Little Britain, London, apparently between 
1709 and 1712, if the dates given for those 
printers separately by Plomer, who does not 
mention them as forming a firm, can be 
relied on. This note in ink in a handwriting 
of about 1800, but traced over an earlier note 
in pencil, reads: “ Mr. Harrison’s wife fell 
into a deep melancholy & at last hangd her- 
self after y® return of her husband; after 
her death there was found a letter in her 
Scrutore, which she had rec? from her hus- 
band, dated before the execution of Joan & 
her two sons.” There were other notes in 
the same hand saying that “ There was a 
report that Joan Perry had _ bewitched 
a woman that lay bed-ridden  sev- 
eral years, Who upon her execut" got up & 
recovered her former state of health” and 
that John Perry after his arrest “ was kept 
in liquor & without his natural rest by people 
that flockd about him out of curiosity.” The 
report about the letter received during Har- 
rison’s absence may be correct, if he was not 
ill but absent from home for the five weeks 
in which he does not sign accounts. Did he 
make’a journey into Lincolnshire, as that 
county is mentioned twice rather unneces- 
sarily in his narrative? If so, he was vague 
about its boundaries, as he located Wisbech 
In it. 

Overbury seems to have taken the current 
gossip, eliminated the witchcraft, and using 
his experience as a magistrate of muddle- 
headed and insane witnesses worked up the 
confessions of Perry with a minuteness 
worthy of Defoe. But who was responsible 
for the inception of the tale? Harrison him- 
self seems the most likely person. Baron 
Miinchausen is by no means the only person 
who amused his friends by making himself 
the hero of imaginary and obviously im- 
possible adventures. Probably Harrison 
made up some such account of his short 
absence as that which appeared in the 1662 
pamphlet and ballad solely for the entertain- 
ment of his friends and with no intent to 
deceive. The tale would naturally spread 
gradually to a wider circle, expanding as it 
did so and passing among those who did not 
know Harrison and his habits as a veracious 
account. As such it was picked up by some 
ardent opponent of witchcraft, who pro- 
duced the first pamphlet. That Harrison, 
though alive at the date, raised no protest, is 
again paralleled by Miinchausen. Probably 








both of them were highly amused at finding 
their absurdities taken seriously enough to 
be printed. 

The 12mo edition already mentioned re- 
tains the initials of one of the judges at the 
trials of the Perrys as Sir B. H. like the first - 
edition. All other known editions alter it 
to Sir Robert Hyde, except one printed at 
Stratford-on-Avon (2nd ed. 1904), of which 
the editor points out that those initials might 
stand for Bennett Hoskins. But Wood’s 
notes show that the identification with Hyde 
took place very soon. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


- SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52, 81, 102, 148.) 


Aug. 12 1846 

I am well pleased & so is Murray (now here) 
that you mean to shew your friends the article 
designed for our last No. and we hope the result 
of consultation w them may be your settling your- 
self to a calm article on our recent history. I think 
the Q. R. can not w any dignity come out again 
without politicks—if we do, we shall seem to have 
abdicated: and surely the great question of party 
remains open for a deliberate discussion & on the 
final decision of the public as to that question— 
viz whether the principle of plenty is to be upheld 
or abandoned—depends all our chance of ever 
again seeing our party reconsolidated for effective 
purposes. It will be impossible of course in such 
a discussion to avoid the personal conduct of Peel 
& I fancy, having now coolly reperused yr paper 
for June, there is a good deal of it that might nay 
must be retained—though now I presume the lan- 
guage might be considerably modified & elevated. 
I know well that you are the last man who wd 
wish to use one phrase of discourtesy or even of 
not absolutely necessary sternness and moreover I 
believe nothing has done Peel so much good in 
the world at large as the violence & virulence of 
the Bentin[c]k’s who appear to have condescended 
to adopt the tone of Mr. Disraeli. It wd have 
been very difficult had they held the gentlemanlike 
one of Lord Stanley. But could we have a politi- 
cal article without some attempt towards sketching 
a plan for the future ? It has been urged on me 
by various friends that we shd do most unwisely in 
advising agitation for the repeal of the new Corn 
law until after some trial of its working; & I do 
believe we are destined to undergo the experiment 
& that nothing said or written now cd at all affect 
our doom in that matter. As to the Sugar, there 
is a grand practical point still open. Are we really, 
after what has been done in 1846, to go om voting 
in 1847 for the enormous cost of our Anti-Slavery 
cruisers & so forth ? 
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Aug 13. 1846 : 

Murray left me this morning but as he saw 
my yesterday’s letter ‘tis no matter. We are very 
naturally well content to leave the politicks to 
your descision. I own I doubt, after reading these 
Waltham Speeches, whether there is any chance 
of the party being brought back to a decorous 
reunion before the hustings are mounted. Even 
the D. of Rutland’s excellent & truly sensational 
speech does not increase my hope. What is meant 
by Stanley and Lyndhurst ? Is the cry of Lord 
L. to be for candidates prepared to overrun these 
recent iniquities as to Corn and Sugar? If so, 
what chance of taking w them Peel’s 112? Alas ! 
what chance of carrying even the counties in which 
there is a great mixture of the commercial & 
manufacturing interests ? 

Is there any hope for preaching peace & amnesty 
unless you are also to preach acquiescence in what 
has been done—that is, the abstaining from a re- 
newal of the late debates until the experiment shall 
have been tried to some considerable extent ? I 
am myself convinced that it is our dcom & fate 
to undergo the experiment of free trade in Corn 
and Sugar. Are not you? If you are, wd it be 
of any use at this time to produce your details 
as to the Corn frm the June paper—and add a 
detailed exposition on the Sugar affair ? 

If you find that the split can’t be healed before 
the election and that your friends finally hoist 
the Protection flag on this occasion—why then, no 
doubt we must do so also and we can’t do so 
better than by an article based on yours for June. 
But in any case all your dissection of Peels charac- 
ter & all your arguments on Party must, I shd 
suppose, be retained—though the language might 
be softened by the omission of such words as 
duplicity &c &c. 

obody had ever a more delicate job before him 
—but great is my faith in thee. Your powers will 
be invigorated by the greatness of the difficulty when 
once you grapple therewith. 
Aug 24 1846 

I return Lord S[tanley]’s letter & the copy of 
yours to him. nm you wrote to me there was 
enough to make our situation one of most com- 
plicated difficulty—but Bentin[c]k’s rejoinder in this 
days paper, w his revelation of Lyndhurst’s mes- 
Sage on 10th July, seems to render it desperate. 
Any reunion between these men in 1846 is now 
surely hopeless & so I expect S. will have told you. 

admire every word in your letter to him and am 
sure - — do so too. 

-.. . I know not what relations exist between hi 
[Disraeli] & Lord L. but it wd seem they have = 
Some connection & that being so the Bentinck out- 
+ alle b wg 5° ry of reliance on Bfenjamin] 

eli] than I had feared I must i 
George. All is puzzle... ee 
~~ 27. 1846 

1 return Lord Stanley’s letter—sorry but - 
prised that it does not throw much light = pone 
difficult path. Tho’ he wishes, however, for a dis- 
solution I don’t infer that he yet expects one so 
confidently as you hhave done and it seems to me 
that our principal immediate difficulty arises frm 
that confidence. Lord S. in short writes rather too 








; much as a Peer—and I think does not enter so dis- 


tinctly as we might have wished into the question 
what. is a candidate to say on the hustings of 
October or Nov 1846. : 

All that he says on other points seems excellent 
& much of it must be very comfortable to you, 
especially his view about Irish church matters. But 
I still think that the opinion you held a week ago 
as to the wisdom of acknowledging that the experi- 
ment must be tested before a successful effort can 
be made for the repeal of the Peelism—is the right 
opinion. And I am sure if the candidates do not 
join in that view we shall have on the hustings not 
only two but three different sections of soi disant 
Conservatives—viz  Peelites—Bentinckites—& a 
large body of moderate men who will say “ We 
opposed the change—we still think it wrong—but 
now its effects must ‘be tried.” I suppose however 
that before September is far advanced we shall 
know whether the govt is or is not to meet this 
parliament again and accordingly that the Sermon 
—the historical review & declaration of principles 
might be proceeding, leaving the immediate prac- 
tical expectations to be modified as the circum- 
stances may require. . . > . 

By the bye—S. seems to hint at drawing a line 
between those of the 112 who only changed their 
opinions & those who broke their pledges. But 
perhaps there was hardly a case, of any conse- 
quence, in which there was not some shade of 
peculiarity and after all has not the highest indig. 
been excited precisely where such had been the 
thorough reliance of the Constituency that no 
pledge was even dreamt of ? I mean a distinct 
pledge of 1841. Lord S. stands rectus incuria, 
What I shd be most curious for wd be to lear 
on what sort of footing, suppose the election to 
come now, the Great Duke wd advise his own 
son to- ask for the support of conservative Hamp 
shire... 


Sept 7 1846 ¥ 

I have heard of no doubt about the authenticity 
of Peel’s Epistle to the Ellbingians but I suspect 
we do not see it in its original form. I think 
this is a retranslation frm a German version. Peel 
wd probably have denied it by this time—it was 
pubd in the Times of the 24. The few I have 
talked with here agree in regarding it as a most 
awkward affair for Sir R. P. 


Janry 7. 1847 

I dined however yesterday at Lrd Lincolns & 
was surprised w the air of hope & confidence among 
him & his set—Sir Thos Freemantle, Cripps, and 
so on. I had heard that Young’s circular had 
turned out better than they had expected, & now 
believe it has—but to what extent ? One wd have 
fancied that these gentlemen considered the game 
as in theii own hands 


May 28 1847 

I have not yet got the promised MS on Currency 
but am told I shall have it in 2 or 3 days. 
never was more puzzled. You differ frm Ash 
burton. Ashburton I ‘hear has converted the 
Chronicle & the City Merchants are w him 5 to 2 
at least while the bankers mostly stick to Peel. 1 
have no opinion at all & only beg you to consider 
very coolly what Ashburton said in reply to yr 
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n his pamphlet (for I presume he did an- 
a ip and also perhaps the coming MS, be- 
fore you decide on the line to be taken. I wonder 
what Herries thinks now—last time I talked w him 
he seemed antiPeel as to the act of 1844—but it 
ig a long while ago & I may have in some degree 
misunderstood him. - 
Nothing so difficult as to make a_ political 
article at this time—yet on the eve of the Election 
can we openly abdicate entirely? 1 feel most 
painfully that no one else but you cd do it at all 
& that even for you the job must be one of the 
greatest possible perplexity. We must have a 
quiet evening soon & whether here or chez vous 
the same to me. 


July 12. 1847 : : 

Ripon told a friend yesterday that nothing has 
ever annoyed Peel so much as the last article. His 
rage is something horrid. I rather inferred that 
the Earl enjoyed the thing—but cd not poke as 
to that ’ 


July 21. 1847 ; 

I... am curious to hear what you think of 
Lord G Bentinck last night. No one says but 
every one must see that Peel came out upon your 
challenge. . I find Peels (Manifesto produces a 
great effect among the shopkeepers & lawyers. 

Private 

Macgregor told a friend of mine lately that Peel 
had said to him in 1840 everything he has since 
said in public & that he is certain he took office 
in 1841 with a fixed purpose of abolishing the 
Corn Laws. For some reason, this worthy is in 
a bad humour w Peel at present—but I suppose 
he tells the fact... 


Aug. 4. 47 

In spite of Peelisms I am glad of Gladstones & 
Goulburn’s success. Very curious to learn what 
you think of the elections on the whole & what 
you meditate by & bye as to Politicks. 


Sunday [late in December, 1847] 

Fullarton will pay attention to your hints in the 
revise. He is greatly delighted that you think 
favourably on the whole of the Currency paper & 
will be doubly so when he finds the allusion to it 
in the Pitt & Peel. 

I have slips of that to p 22—all, I suppose, as yet 
sent in MS to Clowes. Every word of your show- 
up in the later pages is capital & here we have 
some real materials for history. I can only pray 
that nothing may induce you to strike out any of 
the telling facts as to either former or recent 
Occurrences & I really do not see that even the 
language requires softening. | Undoubtedly Peel 
will dislike this more than any former dose—but 
It Is needless now to think of his feelings apart frm 
your own & those of the observing public. The 
Part about the Duke will especially excite atten- 
lion & gratify the good.men & true. You will 
guess that I am anxious to be out, if I can, before 
the debate on the Currency. I do not know when 
that is to come off but perhaps you do. 


[late in December, 1841] 
Your Peel pages are very excellent—I can only 





wish the rest to be as capital. 
ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be concluded.) 


GENERAL WOLFE AND GRAY’S 
* ELEGY.’ 


[The following Note was communicated to us by 
Mr. A. S. E. ACKERMANN, for whose third edition 
of ‘Popular Fallacies’ (1923), it was written by 
Mr. Donald Gunn. Mr. Ackermann would be 
glad if any reader can give him news of Mr. Donald 
Gunn.—Epb.] 


HIS query is a delightful incentive to me 
to rush in where angels fear to tread. 
But I will first let others swing the cudgels 
while I stand aside and record the hits. And 
I will ask you to notice that the combatants 
not only disagree upon the form of Wolfe’s 
remark, but they are also unable to give a 
uniform version of Scott’s letter, which is in 
existence; or—more wonderful _ still—of 
Gray’s verses, which have been in print for 
some 170 years. All of which goes to show 
how controversy upsets the average man, We 
will begin with Willson, an ardent Wolfeite, 
who lived in the General’s old home at Wes- 
terham. 


Beckles Willson: The Life and Letters of 
James Wolfe. 1909: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


There was a pause. All were silent. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I would sooner have written that poem than take 
Quebec.”” This anecdote rests on the unimpeach- 
able authority of Profr. John Robison of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, who had been a volunteer in 
Admiral Saunders’s fleet. Amongst others to whom 
he related it was Sir Walter Scott, who conveyed 
it to Southey. “I have,” Sir Walter wrote, “ xe- 
peatedly heard the Professor say that during part 
of the passage Wolfe pulled out of his pocket and 
read to officers around (or perhaps repeated) Gray's 
celebrated ‘ Elegy in a Country churchyard’... | 
can only say, gentlemen, that, if the choice were 
mine, I would rather be the author of these verses 
than win the battle which we are to fight to-morrow 
morning.’ I have heard Mr. Robison tell the story 
repeatedly, for his daughter became the wife of my 
intimate friend Lord Erskine.” 

It seems to me a most perverse whim on the 
part of certain recent writers to seek to demolish 
the authenticity of this anecdote... Mr Doughty 
also points out another and long previous authority 
for the anecdote.” : 


It is difficult to understand—seeing that 
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Robison quotes Wolfe’s utterance as he 
heard it—how any other’s evidence can be 
“long previous ” to his; so we will turn up 
Mr. Doughty. 


The Siege of Quebec. By A. Doughty, 6 
vols. 1901. 

In vol, 3, p. 30, Doughty says: “In the 
third volume of ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ p. 
129, Mr. Parkman writes” and he then gives 
Parkman’s version of Prof. Robison’s 
account, and adds, 

“The fact that Wolfe repeated these lines while 
on the water does not appear to rest solely on the 
testimony of Prof. Robison. A few years after 
the siege of Quebec a sketch of Wolfe's life was 
written wherin it was mentioned that Wolfe repeated 
the lines of Gray to the soldiers in the boats.”’ 

That is all! No mention of author or title 
of the “ sketch *—no quotation from it. And 
this is the (doughty) champion in whom 
Willson puts his trust. 


Robert Wright. ‘Life of Maj. Genl. 
Wolfe.’ 1864, gives “the inevitable hour ” 
(which is correct), and the remark as “I 
would rather be the author of that piece than 
take Quebec.” He says “it rests upon the 
unimpeachable authority of Prof, Robison 
and is recorded in the Transaens. of the Roy. 
Society, of Edinburgh. 


Edward Salmon, * General Wolfe,’ 1909, 
says that Scott’s letter to Southey was dis- 
covered by Augustine Birrell and gives a dif- 
ferent version of the early part of this. 

“The young midshipman who steered the 
boat was John Robison, afterwards Prof. of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh”; so that Willson omits the 
Steering midshipman touch. But Salmon 
does not accept the story as it stands, and 
says that if Wolfe ever did make such a 
remark it was not on this occasion; and he 
bases his doubts mainly on an article by Dr. 
E. E. Morris in the English Historical Re- 
view for 1900—of which the following is a 
summary. Playfair, Robison’s successor in 
the chair at Edinburgh, wrote a life of Robi- 
son, and it is this that is “ recorded in the 
Transactions of the R. Society of Edin- 
burgh,” as mentioned by Wright. It was 
published 10 years after Robison’s death, 
and in it “the anecdote he used to tell” 
comes out differing in some important 
points from Scott’s version, for they (Robi- 
son and Wolfe) are in the boat visiting some 











of the posts the night before the battle, and 
Robison is made to say: “The evening was 
fine’ and Wolfe is quoted as talking of 
“to-morrow,” as in Scott’s version. Now 
the leading boats did not cast off from the 
ship till 2 a.m. So this fact does not fit in 
with Robison’s fine “evening,” nor with 
Wolfe speaking of “to-morrow” when the 
day was already some hours old. 

Morris also points out that Robison was 
not a midshipman. He was tutor to a son of 
an admiral, and rated on the ship’s books as 
a midshipman. This, of course, makes it 
most unlikely that he was with the storming 
party at all, and fairly certain that he was 
not steering the boat on that occasion. 

So, on the whole, I incline to the view that 
Robison and Wolfe were together in a boat 
when Wolfe spouted Gray’s verse but that 
it was, as Playfair says, in the evening—that 
is, when the general was going the rounds 
and putting final touches to the arrange- 
ments. For during the attack, by Wolfe's 
own orders, absolute silence was kept. Robi- 
son seems to be the fountain head, whether 
you accept Playfair’s or Scott’s version of his 
anecdote. 

DONALD GUNN. 


(GODDARD AND FETTIPLACE FAMI- 

LIES.—“ Heare lyeth the bodye of 
Elizabeth Godard wife of John Godard 
Esquier, and daughter to Sir Robert Phete- 
plas Knt who dessecd in the yeare of Our 
Lord 1585.” Register entry 23 Oct. 1584. 
This inscription is said to be in Cliffe Pypard 
Church, Wilts (over a door?), when the late 
Mr. Renton Dunlop compiled his pedigree 
of the Fettiplace family he gave as the only 
wife of John Goddard of Standen, Wilts, 
Elizabeth daughter of John Fettiplace “the 
elder” of East Shefford and Besselsleigh, 
d, 6 Oct. 1524, bur. in East Shefford Church 
M.I., Will proved November 1524 (P.C.C. 
Bodfelde) 28, and gives Elizabeth as died 23 
Oct. 1584 as per above inscription, adding 
M.I. at Cliffe Pypard Church, Wilts. Mr. 
Dunlop ignores Sir Robt. Pheteplas, Knt. In 
the will of the father of John Goddard also 
named John and who is styled the elder of 
Aldbourne, Co. Wilts, and which was proved 
4 Feb. 1557, P.C.C, 5 Noades, he mentions 
the marriage deed dated 8 July, 30 Hen. 
VIII, 1538, of his son and heir, John and 
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Elizabeth Fetiplace. John Goddard married 
as his second wife. Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Goddard, of Ogbourne St. George, Wilts, 
and as she was living and is mentioned in 
John Goddard’s Will, 20 July 1567, the in- 
scription could not possibly refer to Eliza- 
beth Fettiplace, his first wife, neither can I 
find anv reference to a Sir Robert Fettiplace. 
If the inscription refers to a Goddard I 
think it must be to the first wife named 
Elizabeth of Anthony Goddard, of Cliffe 
Pypard, whose will is dated 14 Oct. 1605, 
but she was a daughter of Thomas Stephens 
of Burdrope, Wilts, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Yate of Lyford, Berks. Anthony 
had a second wife, Mary, who had a son, 
Giles Goddard, under 21 in 1605, the time of 
his father’s will, but who died s.p. Mary the 
widow married Lancelot Humber. By Eliza- 
beth Stephens the first wife, Anthony had 
four daughters, Elizabeth, Katherine, 
Frances and Dorothy, who became the wife 
of Thomas Buckeridge,of Draycot Foliat and 
Cliffe Pypard, brother of Bishop John Buck- 
eridge of Ely. Dorothy was buried at Cliffe 
Pyvpard 28 March 1661, her husband, 
Themas Bickeridge, buried there 2 Jan. 
1654. Anthony was the second son of John 
1567, and Elizabeth Fettiplace. 


A. STEPHENS DYER. 


‘GPRINGS OF HELLAS.—In T. R. 

Glover’s posthumous book, noticed else- 
where, the title-essay is a long article with 
ample instances of fountains, and even so 
two more might be added. The Kallirhoe of 
Athens was the scene of many a legend and 
revived, when well underground, by the 
disputes of archaeologists about its site. The 
fountain of Daphne a few miles from 
Antioch was the most profusely ornamented 
of all. The village was “ stately and popu- 
lar,” as Gibbon notes, owing to “ the muni- 
ficence of succeeding emperors.” He re- 
corded “a thousand streams of the purest 
water, issuing from every hill” and re- 
marked that, when Hadrian read his future 
fortunes in a leaf dipped in the Castalian 
Stream, the trick might be easily performed 
by chemical preparations, 

W. H. I. 


EATS’S “MY OWN MUSIC.”— The 
_ Lake Isle of Innisfree,’ 1893, Yeats said 
in‘ The Trembling of the Veil,’ 1922 (1926), 





was “my first lyric with anything in its 
rhythm of my own music. I had begun to 
loosen rhythm as an escape from rhetoric. 

” The characteristic of the new rhythm 
was a succession of stresses: 


And live alone in the bee loud glade, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core, 


The effect, however, is not original with or 
peculiar to Yeats. It is found, before him, 
not only in Anglo-Irish verse but also in 
English verse. It occurs in Mangan’s ‘ Dark 
Rosaleen’ (from the Irish), Shakespeare’s 
* Full fathom five,’ Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame,’ 
Poe’s ‘The Haunted Palace,’ Meredith’s 
‘Love in the Valley’ and ‘Phoebus with 
Admetus, Lear’s ‘ Pelican Song,’ Carroll’s 
‘Twas brillig,’ Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
‘A Musical Instrument.’ Later examples may 
be cited: Stevenson’s “I will make you 
brooches” (possibly influenced by ‘ The Lake 
Isle,” his admiration of which Stevenson ex- 
pressed in a letter to Yeats, also mentioning 
‘Love in the Valley’), Colum’s ‘An Old 
Woman of the Roads,’ Gwynn’s ‘ Ireland,’ 
Masefield’s ‘ West Wind, ‘Cargoes’ and 
‘Sea-Fever, Chesterton’s ‘ Lepanto,’ Mac- 
Neice’s ‘ Bagpipe Music.’ 

The rhythm may be identified with that of 
traditional popular and nursery verse also— 
the rhythm of 

Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Rain, rain, go away, 
’ Three blind mice, 


Blake’s ‘Long John Brown and Little Mary 
Bel,’ Esson’s ‘ Cradle Song,’ etc. 

This folk-rhythm, as one may call it, was 
equated by Hopkins, in his letters and the 
Preface to his Poems, with the rhythm which 
he named “ sprung,” and when stress-incid- 
ence alone is ccnsidered it is the same. But 
with folk-rhythm the quantity differs: the 
stressed syllables are drawn out, giving the 
sing-song or chanting effect, as against the 
“abruptness” of sprung rhythm. Yeats 
never recognised the rhythm of ‘ The Lake 
Isle’ as sprung rhythm. As I have recalled 
in a note on ‘ Yeats and Hopkins’ (clxxxviii. 
202), late in his life Yeats deliberately 
adopted sprung rhythm, with results far dif- 
ferent from those in ‘The Lake Isle.’ His 
own characteristic rhythm is that which is to 
be noted in many poems from ‘ A Friend’s 
Illness,’ 1910, onward, produced by what 
Hopkins called “ counterpoint,” the displace- 
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ment of normal stresses, bringing two or 
more together and thus setting up sprung 
rhythm of the sporadic type: for example 
these lines: 
Though flame had burned the whole 
World, as it were a coal. 
Other notable uses of the rhythm are in: 
‘That the Night Come,’ which critics quote 
as the exemplar of his new manner; ‘A 
Coat,’ ‘ Death’ and ‘For Anne Gregory.’ 


R. G. HowarTH. 
University of Sidney. 


A LONDON WILD FLOWER COM- 

MEMORATED.—The Underground has 
given its frequenters an excellent colour 
print to look at, which is sound in its detail 
and free from any form of advertisement. 
It bears a scroll with the single word, 
“Renascence” and the name Walter E. 
Stradbery. A white arch has defied the blitz, 
though ruined below, and in front of it 
several tall stems of the Rosebay Willow- 
herb show rows of the handsome pinky- 
purple blossoms, the flower-stems thickening 
into seed-pods, and a collection of the fluffy 
white-seeds, which fly abroad, like those of 
the dandelion. A large white convolvulus 
below is pretty enough but plays its part as 
a garden pest by twining closely round one 
of the tall stems. This willow-herb is now 
very common on waste land and in damp 
woods. It is a feature of many English land- 
scapes, growing in effective groups. Once 
only in over 50 years have I seen a single 
plant by itself and then it was starting in a 
rural district new to it. It had a London 
notice some years ago, when the new street 
of Kingsway was being made, covering the 
rubble between the walls of a dismantled 
house with blossom. Now, some Londoners, 
I find, call it “Fire Plant,” as it fills up 
ground desolated by incendiaries. I have 
seen it flourishing in the Black Country, 
which kills many flowers. 

The famous herbalist, John Gerard, grew 
it in his Holborn garden in the sixteenth 
century. Then it was rare and so it was as a 
wild flower in 1850. By inadvertence the 
editors who have brought two well-known 
flower-books up to date still allow it to be 
called “rare.” They must, of course, have 
noticed its widespread advance in the twen- 
tieth century. Gerard described it as a 
“ goodly and stately plant” but modern gar- 








deners have to be on the lookout for its rapid 
increase. The stray roots creep underground 
and, once settled, it is not easy to dislodge, 
It can and will grow in the shrubbery, instead 
of usurping too much space on the garden 
borders. 

Vii 


DICKENS AND HIS CHILDREN .—In the 
Daily Herald of 5 Sept. Mr. John Betje- 
man wrote: 


this champion of the poor, this weeper over 
deathbeds of children and portrayer of spotless 


women was the callous father of ten children,. 


most of whom he sent out to the tropics; the 
unfeeling husband of a good dull woman who 
bore him ten children, and then was turned out 
of kis house to make way for her sister, etc. 


His own wife, writing (Cornhill, 1880) 
some ten years after his death, described his 
fondness for his children as “ intense.” And 
his medical history proves that his zeal for 
their education and advancement hastened 
his end. Again, can it be said, with truth, 
that Dickens sent even one of his children to 
“the tropics”? Two, Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens (born 1845) and Edward Bulwer 
Lytton Dickens (born 1852), settled in south- 
ern Australia, an enviable country and by no 
means within the tropics. Sydney Smith 
Haldemand Dickens (born 1847) saw service 
(possibly some of it in tropical waters) in the 
Navy and, but for his death so young as 20, 
might well have made the name of Dickens 
as honoured in the senior service as it has 
since become. Only one son, so far as I 
know, really did find himself fated to be in 
the tropics, thanks to Miss (afterwards 
Baroness) Burdett-Coutts, and that was 
Walter Landor Dickens (born 1841) of the 
26th Native Infantry, who died at Calcutta 
when he was 22. The three other boys were 
Charles Dickens (born 1837, father of Lon- 
don-born Mary Angela Dickens, novelist); 
Francis Jeffrey Dickens (born 1843), and 
Henry Fielding Dickens, later Sir Henry 
(born 1849). The last named, who died in 
1933, was called to the Bar three years after 
his father’s death, whilst his mother, who 
died on 22 Nov. 1879, aged 65, lived to see 
his happy marriage (1876, with Mademoiselle 
Marie Roche, who died at 88 in 1940) and 
his marked advance in the legal profession. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ROYAL HOTEL IN PALL MALL.—To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century 
this house was the resort of a fashionable 
clientéle. It was chosen by William Hickey, 
on more than one occasion, for the dinner 
parties at which he entertained his imme- 
diate circle of convivial companions while he 
visited London during the summer of 1780 
(Memoirs, ii, 276, 286). It was in this 
hotel also that the Comte de Grasse was 
lodged when he was brought to London in 
1782 after having been defeated and taken 
prisoner by Lord Rodney, 

Neither Wheatley (1891) nor Cunningham 
({927) enable one to locate the site of it but 
from ‘ The Epicure’s Almanack, or Calendar 
of Good Living’ (1815) we find it given: 
“At No. 95 in Pall Mall is the Royal Hotel 
an extensive establishment, for the reception 
and accommodation of gentlemen and fami- 
lies of distinction; and this is the only Hotel 
left in Pall Mall.” In Horwood’s Plan of 
London (1799) No. 95 is shown on the south- 
side of Pall Mall and, according to the num- 
bering of the houses at that period, it would 
have been only a few doors to the east of 
Schomberg House, 

I have a decorative handbiil, of quarto 
size, finely engraved after the manner of 
Bartolozzi, which displays the figure of Fame 
holding out a scroll which announces that 
“The Proprietors of the Royal Hotel, oppo- 
site St. James’s Square, Pall Mall, respect- 
fully acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that, 
as a Preservative against Accidents by Fire, 
there are Two Stone Staircases.” 

It would be interesting to hear whether 
there are any other contemporary references 
to this West-End hotel. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


“ PATCHES.” —A recently-published _his- 

torical novel, dealing with the late seven- 
teenth century period, refers to the “ latest 
thing in patches: the likeness of a sedan- 
chair, with bearers and all complete . . . stuck 
daringly in the centre of her [a woman’s] 
forehead.” What is known concerning the 
origin and use of “ patches”? Were they 
adhesive, cut by hand or machine, and what 
was the material employed? 


P. D. M. 





A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON.—On the back of a portrait 

of Sir Christopher Hatton (1540-1591) now 
in the City of Northampton Art Gallery, are 
some curious details. At the top is a figure 
of Time, standing on a cloud, with the 
legend Tempus. In the centre is one of the 
Fates ‘spinning, with the legend Lachesis 
trahit. She is flanked on one side by a man 
and woman about to dance, standing in front 
of a musician playing a guitar or viola, and 
on the other by a lighted lamp. At the 
bottom of the picture are some Latin lines, 
headed Dialogus de Tempore. They are 
very faint, but, so far as I can, I read them 
as follows: 

Cujus opus? quondam Lysippi die natus 
quis tu? tempus quidnam operis? 

est tibi curicia (?) dome (?)? Cur tam 
summa tenes propero super omnia 

Ajax cur celeres planta? Me levis aura 
vehit Cur tenuem tua dextra 

tenet tonsoria fascem? Omnia nostra 
secans ravit (?) acuta manus Cur tibi 

tam longi pendent a fronte capilli? fronte 
quidem facilis sum bene posse 

capi Cur tibi posterior pars est de vertice 
calva? posterior nemo 

prenuere (? premere) me poterit Talem me 
finxit quondam Syriomus (?) hospes Et 

moriatorum hoc me vestibulo posuit Pul- 
chrum opus artificem simulat (?) 

Proh Juppiter o quam debuit hoc nigros 
sollicitare viros, 

Can any reader tell me the origin of these 
lines? 

E. St. JoHN Brooks. 


[PSCOVERY OF ASCENSION AND ST. 

HELENA.—It has been stated that 
Ascension Island was dscovered, on Ascen- 
sion Day, 1501, by the Portuguese navigator, 
Joao da Nova. See the Encyc. Brit., 11th 
ed., and The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, for August 1945; Washington, D.C., 
vol. Ixxxviii, p. 226. What is the earliest 
authority, in MS. or in print, for such dis- 
covery in 1501? 

Elsewhere it is said that da Nova discov- 
ered the Island of St. Helena, in 1502. One 
cf my correspondents in America suggested 
that further particulars might be found in 
an original manuscript in the National Lib- 
rary at Lisbon, MS. 527, which is said to 
contain a reference to “ILHA DE SANTA 
HELENA,” f. 144 {151—?]. See “ Inventario 
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dos manuscriptos,’ Lisbon, Biblioteca 
Nacional; Lisbon, 1889 (1891). 
Can any reader supply additional informa- 
tion? 
E. F. M. 


MICHAEL BOLAFFI.—Can anyone give 

information or suggest sources of in- 
formation regarding Michael Bolaffi or 
Abulafia, a musician, who was active in 
England in 1800 and is said to have been 
Musical Director to the Duke of Cambridge 
or the Prince Regent? 

He is mentioned in vol. ii (p. 1) of the 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England. 

ALBERT M. HyAmMson. 


[LLUSTRATIONS WANTED.—I am seek- 
ing for information that will help me 

find pictures of the following subjects: 

A Farmer’s Ordinary—eighteenth century. 

A Bothie for Labourers. 

The arrest of a Newspaper vendor. 

An early picture of Bucklers Hard. 

The Highland Clearances. 

I would much appreciate information con- 
cerning any of the above. 

N. PHELAN. 


. CIVIL SCIENCE.”—Has this neat and 

apt term ever enjoyed general use and 
understanding? It leapt out at me as I was 
reading a Commons speech by that forceful 
and irrepressible pioneer of parliamentary 
Opposition, William Shippen, on 28 Jan. 
1729/30: 

Force and Violence are the Resort of Usurpers 
and Tyrants only.—I perceive some Gentlemen take 
Offence at my Words, and therefore, that they may 
not be misconstrued, I will repeat them—I assert, 
then, it is a grounded Maxim in Civil Science, that 
Force aad Violence are the Resort of Usurpers and 
Tyrants only; because they are, with good Reason, 
distrustful of the People, whom they oppress; and 
because they have no other Security for the Con- 
tinuance of their unlawful and unnatural Dominion, 
than what depends entirely on the strength of their 
Armies. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


BAKER STREET: ITS NAME (See ante 

p. 85).—What is the origin of the name 
of Baker Street, the well-known street in the 
West End of London? In view of the Reply 
regarding Piccadilly Circus, is it not possible 
that one of the descendants of Robert Baker, 
the tailor of 1616, who built himself a house 








maaan 


in what is now Great Windmill Street, may 
have so named it? 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


“DIRTY WALL.”—Myattention was drawn 
recently to a stone let into one of the 
three brick walls which surround the little 
garden behind an old inn. On this stone 
has been cut “Dirty Wall” and a date which 
looks like 1832. The other two walls have 
similar stones let into them but, as they are 
covered with creeper, any lettering on them 

is not visible. 
I would be glad to know what this means, 


THREE CHOUGHS. 


: [DRUNKEN BARNABY’S JOURNAL, 

1638.—I am editing a new edition of 
Richard Brathwaite’s rather improper but 
extremely entertaining book, ‘ Drunken 
Barnaby’s Journal,’ 1638. I should be very 
glad to get into touch with anyone who has 
followed Barnaby’s itinerary through his 
own county, and who might be able to sug- 
gest which of the inns and taverns are those 
referred to by but not named in the Journal. 


W. E. Tate. 


JOHN HAVILAND, PRINTER.—What is 

known of this printer of Bacon's 
‘Natural History’ (1622); ‘ History of Life 
and Death’ and ‘De Augmentis’ (1623); 
‘ Essays’ (1625). In 1626 he printed ‘ Manes 
Verulamaini.’ He is not included in the 
*D.N.B.’ 

Roperick L. EAGLE. 


AUTHORSHIP OF TWO LINES OF 
LATIN POETRY. — Walter Harris, 
editor of ‘The Whole Works of Sir James 
Ware,” gives in vol. ii, p. 95 (1764 edition) 
the following lines as a specimen of the 
Diversa Epigrammata of Patrick Cusacke, 
who was appointed schoolmaster of St. Pat- 
rick’s Grammar School, Dublin, in 1552: 
““ Verba si des, tandem tibi verbe dabuntur, 
Fraus sequitur fraudem, corpus ut 
umbre suum.” 
Have these lines been assigned to anyone 
else? 
W. S. F. 


FARLY INLAND REVENUE STAMPS. 
—When were Inland Revenue stamps 


first attached to documents? Are early 
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p : 
examples of these stamps interesting to col- 


tors, or of any value. 
= G. S. HEwiINs. 


NUMBERS ON ARMY LORRIES.—It 

would be interesting to learn the prin- 
ciple involved in the practice of employing 
such enormous numbers on these vehicles, 
running into millions, as they do, with letters 
in addition. Yerhaps some reader can ex- 
plain it? 

G. W. YOUNGER. 


HAT IS A “ ZOMBI”?—William Sea- 

brook, ‘ The Magic Island,’ says it is the 
soul of a dead person, and Haitian voodoo 
theory agrees with him. However, Margot 
Arce-Blanco, ‘ Ateneo Puertorriguefio,’ vol. 
ii, p. 44, 1936, says it can also signify a 
magic rite. Emilio Ballagas’ interesting glos- 
sary to his ‘ Antologia de poesia negra his- 
pano-americana’ (Madrid, 1935), says a 
“zombi” is a “ sacerdote de} rito vodu.” 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 


MARRIAGES OF MUSICIANS.—I should 

like to knew whether the following were 
married, and if so the exact dates and places 
of the marriages: 

Auber, Bellini, Boito, Donizetti, Gounod, 
Hamperdinck, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Mas- 
senet, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Puccini, Saint- 
Saéns, 

Also the place of Mozart’s marriage on 4 
Aug. 1782, and the exact dates and places 
of Verdi’s two marriages. ain 


“CENTLEMEN, YOU MAY SMOKE.”— 
I have been asked for the origin of the 
custom at public functions of smoking only 
after the King has been toasted—“ Gentle- 
men, you may smoke.” 
Can any reader say precisely when and 
under what circumstances the custom arose? 


ALFRED H. DUNHILL. 


“BARLEY-SUGAR.”—What is the deriva- 

tion of the name “ barley-sugar” as 
applied to the sweetmeat? The Observer of 
23 Sept. 1945 says in the answers to “ Can 
You Say?”: “ Barley-sugar was called Sucre 





brulé in France: Mary Queen of Scots took 
it to Scotland, where brulé became cor- 
rupted into barley. Barley then travelled 
back to France as orge, where it is now called 
sucre d’orge. There is no barley (or orge) 
in it.” 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
says “ Barley Sugar, a confection made from 
sugar, formerly by boiling in a decoction of 
barley.” Which derivation is correct? 


F. W. Morton PALMER. 


Two FRENCH MAXIMS.—In a letter 

from Madame de La Fayette (to 
Madame de Sévigné, dated 14 July 1673), she 
quotes “ deux maximes ” as under: 

“On pardonne les infidélités, mais on ne 
les oublie point. On oublie les infidélités 
mais on ne les pardonne point.” 

A footnote says “ Texte d’une Maxime de 
la Rochefoucauld,” but I don’t find either 
among the ‘ Maximes.’ Can any reader help 
me to their source? 

E. &B 


“(CONNIPTION.”—Recently I encountered 
this strange word in a book entitled ‘A 
Fire Bell in the Night.’ I have carefully 
searched several dictionaries, including those 
of Slang and Dialect, but have failed to find 
the word sought. 
Can any one give me information regard- 
ing this unknown new word? 


T. STEWART PICKERING. 


TYZAN: SHEILI-ON.—Can any reader 
throw light on the following two words: 
Tyzan. This word occurred repeatedly in 
a psychological case I was studying, and I 
would like to know if it has any real mean- 
ing. 

Sheili-On. This word was found in an old 
book of family names. It may be in some 
way connected with Sheila. Was Sheila the 
Irish name for Iris, goddess of the rainbow? 


. MICHAEL JENKS. 
Johannesburg. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
who wrote the words, and where I could now 
find them in print of an old Irish song, in which 
the refrain was: 
“Potatoes, oh potatoes, oh, the finest fruit that 
grows.” 
J. J. Tinswey. 
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Replies. 


“CHAT ” AS A DIALECT WORD. 
(cIxxxix. 106.) 


"THE ceat in Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary (taken from Lye’s Saxon and 
Gothic Dict. published in 1772), may have 
been included in conformity with par. 15 of 
Bosworth’s Preface notwithstanding a lack 
of authority for it. That would explain its 
omission from the later ‘Concise Diction- 
ary, commented on by the correspondent. 
There is a dialect “ chat’’ which is more 
often used in the plural to mean fallen twigs, 
scraps of timber—* rubble of woody wreck.” 
“Chits and chats” are odds and ends of 
any kind. ‘O.E.D. s.v. Chat, sb3 says of 
this word that if it is related to “ chat,” in- 
florescence, seed, it is “ perhaps a_ loose 
popular extension of the word.” But prob- 
ably it and the word enquired about repre- 
sent the Norman-English “ escheat,” a for- 
feit to the lord, which was the old French 
eschaet, past participle of escheoir, and 
meant, literally, something fallen off. “ Lop- 
pings or fallings” is a thirteenth century 
rendering of its latinized form escaeta, found 
as early as the twelfth century. From 
“escheat * the standard word “ cheat ” came 
into use in the fourteenth century. It under- 
went several changes of meaning, all now 
obsolete, and took on its present one of 
“ fraud” in mid-seventeenth century. From 
“escheat ’ is derived also, in all probability, 
the cant word “cheat” found in glossaries 
of such words and in descriptions of low life 
from the middle of the sixteenth: century. 
Though stated in ‘O.E.D.’ to be of doubtful 
origin, it is treated there under the standard 
“Cheat, sb1,” where Dr. Bradley (presum- 
ably), says “ it is uncertain whether it is ety- 
mologically connected with the verb ‘to 
cheat’.” He repeats this opinion in his 
article ‘Slang’ in the ‘ Encl. Britannica.’ 
Though cant “cheat” was used by itself 
to signify any small undefined thing (“tip me 
that cheate,” give me that thing; 1610), it 
was more often and less vaguely employed 
in conjunction with a descriptive term, thus: 
““meowing-cheat,” cat; ‘“nabcheat,” hat; 
“ smelling-cheat,” nose; and in many similar 
compounds. Used alone, cheat, chates, 








chattes and chat denoted the gallows; but | We also had several sets of Punch and Judy. 





these may have been short forms of “ nub. 
bing-cheat,” “ hanging-chattes,” and similar 
disrespectful terms for that useful institution, 

Thus “chat” could easily have filtered 
into provincial speech with the sense of a 
more or less trivial and unimportant thing, 
as is implied in the definition suggested in the 
query, 

W. W. GILL. 


UVENILE DRAMA (clxxxix. 12).—I was 
much interested in Mr. Cuas. Dew. 
HURST WILLIAMS’S Notes. I owe my collec- 
tion of twenty-six complete plays of Red- 
ington’s or Pollock’s and a number of incom- 
plete ones to ‘A Book About the Theater, 
short articles by the late Brander Mathews, 
published by Scribners in 1916. By the way, 
it is interesting to note in the very bright and 
amusing book, * Kings and Queens’ (Dent, 
1932, re-issued 1940), by Eleanor and Her- 
bert Farjeon, how much the fascinating illus- 
trations by Rosalind Thorneycroft are in- 
spired by the portraits of Redington. 

A few years ago I had an exhibition of 
“Penny Plain Two Pence Coloured’ in the 
Print Room of the Main Building of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. They make a case 
for the theatre and the brightly coloured 
sheets of the plays, etc., filled eight large 
cases anda frame. Altogether a most attrac- 
tive and unusual exhibition. Smaller exhibi- 
tions were afterwards held in a number of 
the branch libraries. 

In regard to theatres I had when I was a 
child, there were several attractive theatres, 
with the actors on wires, probably of Ger- 
man manufacture, a ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ no 
doubt of American make, a shadow theatre 
also of German origin. I still have the 
scenes, real primitives, painted in oil colours, 
mounted in wooden frames. I also remem- 
ber quite nice little theatres and plays that 
came with some of the Sunday newspapers 
for me to cut out and set up. These were 
really more diagrams than theatres, as these 
were only the scene, and as I recall, the 
actors were pasted to the stage. 

At one of the shops dealing in artists 
materials, one obtained plays, German too 
in origin; the scenes and actors were very 
large. They were already coloured and we 
cut them out and pasted them on cardboard. 
I wish I could recall what the plays were, 
some of them were probaby Grand Opera. 
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I note that Mr. WILLIAMS says that Mr. 
M. W. Stone, living in England, has probably 
the world’s biggest collection of the Juvenile 
Drama, 

FRANK S. STOWE. 

Philadelphia 18, Pennsyivania, 


MARRIED AND MAIDEN NAME 
(clxxxviii, 282; clxxxix. 108)—A woman 
is under no obligation to change her name 
on marriage and the prefixes “ Mrs.” and 
“Miss” have no legal status. A married 
woman may remain “ Miss ” and an unmar- 
ried woman may adopted the prefix “ Mrs.” 

A woman living with a man as his para- 
mour may adopt his name by deed poll even 
if he has a wife living. 

H. V. BorLey. 


“TIVE NOT TO EAT, BUT EAT TO 
LIVE ” (clxxxix. 129).—The following 
are variations of this proverb: 

“Eat to live, but do not live to eat” 
(Cicero). 

“ They live that they may eat, but he him- 
self (i.e., Socrates) eats that he may live.” 
(Attributed to Socrates by Plutarch.) 

“We must eat to live, not live to eat.” 
(Fielding). 

“We should eat to live, not live to eat” 
(Moliére). 

WILLIAM YEOWELL. 


In Moliére’s /’Avare (III, v) Valére says: 
. ,et que, suivant le dire d’un ancien | per- 
haps Socrates, Diogenes Laertius, Ul, 5, 14 
(trans. by “ Other men live to eat, but I eat 
to live ’)| il faut manger pour vivre, et non 
pas vivre pour manger. 


“ 


E. LATHAM. 


HEART BURIAL (clxxxviii. 59, 127, 161, 
169, 194, 219, 262, 285)—The heart of 
Henri I] of France (died 10 July 1559) was 


_ embalmed and placed in an urn which is 


now in the Louvre; his body was buried in 
Saint Denis. 

The urn is supported on the shoulders of 
the three Graces and was the work of Ger- 
main Pilon, * 

In Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk ’ (vol. 
X, p. 104) under an account of the parish of 
Bedingham, is the following: 


. in the chancel (of the church) is buried the 


beyond sea) to be brought here, and a stone lies 
over it with a heart in brass. (sic.) 


In the south aisle of this church is a monu- 
ment to Robert Bruce who died 23 May 
1605, aged 60, but Blomefield does not record 
that the family were very closely connected 
with the parish as landowners. 

The will of Osborn Echingham, Kt. of 
Barsham-by-Beccles, Suffolk, dated 20 
August 1546 contains an interesting reference 
to heart burial. After bequeathing his soul 
to Almighty God, Sir Osborn desires “ my 
body to be sepulyred in the Church Porch 
of Barsham by my late wyffe Kateryn yf I 
shall chaunce to departe this present lyffe 
within the County of Suffolk And yf it shall 
chaunce me to departe in Ireland or elles 
where without the said countye of Suffolk 
then my harte to be buryed in the said 
Churche porch of Barsham And my body to 
be buryed where yt please God.” 

Sir Osborn Echingham was Marshal of 
Ireland and apparently settled there. His 
descendants seem to have had difficulty in 
proving their right to the Abbey and lord- 
ship of Dunbrody which Sir Osborn ex- 
changed with Henry VIII, for the Manor of 
Netherhall in Norfolk in 1545. (Cal. of State 
Papers, Irish Series, vol. i, p. 71.) 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789 
there is the following note: “ During the re- 
building of part of the church of Chatham, 
Kent, in 1788, there was found in one of the 
vaults a leaden pot, containing, according to 
the inscription, the heart of a woman, one 
Hester Harris. The pot appeared to have 
been nailed up to the side of the vault, there 
being a piece of lead soldered on for that 
purpose.” (See Note in William Hone’s 
Table Book, 1827.) 

Lord Edward Bruce’s heart was buried at 
Culross Abbey, Perthshire. His body is 
buried at Bergen-op-Zoom, in Holland. 
There is an illustration of Lord Edward’s 
heart and the case in which it was buried in 
Hone’s Table Book, 1827. 

Many of the French kings had their hearts 
buried separately from their bodies; among 
them are: 


Philip IV (d. 29 Nov. 1314). Body buried 
at St. Denis; heart at Roissy (in monastery 
church), 





heart of one of the Brews, and desired it (dying 


Charles IV (d. 31 Jan. 1328). 


Body buried 
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at St. Denis; heart in Jacobins Convent, 
Paris; entrails in the Abbey at Maubuisson, 
near Pontoise. 

Philip VI (d. 22 Aug. 1350). Body buried 
at St. Denis; entrails in the Jacobins Con- 
vent at Paris; heart at Bourg-Fontaine. 

Charles V (d. 16 Sept. 1380). Body buried 
at St. Denis; entrails.in Maubuisson; heart 
in Notre Dame, Rouen. 

Charles VIII (d. 7 April 1498). Body 
buried at St. Denis; heart buried at Notre 
Dame, Clery. 

Louis XII (d. 1 Jan. 1515). Body buried 
at St. Denis by the side of his second wife, 
Anne of Brittany; heart buried at Church 
of the Celestins, Paris. 

Francis I (d. 31 March 1547). Body buried 
at St, Denis; heart at the Monastery Church, 
La Haute Bruyére. 

Francis II (d. 15 Dec. 1560). Body buried 
at St. Denis; heart at St. Croix, Orleans. 

Charles IX (d. 30 May 1574). Body 
buried at St. Denis; heart in Orleans Chapel, 
Church of the Celestins, Paris. 

Henry IV (d. [assassinated] 14 May 1610). 
Body buried at St. Denis; heart at La Fléche. 


PeTer A. STOCKHAM. 


SLID-GROAT {clxxxix. 15, 64, 87).— 

Shove-board, shove-groat, shove-half- 
penny, shovel-board, shovel-groat, shovel- 
penny, slidegroat, slide-thrift; all are names 
for much the same game, a game which 
varied in the size of the board, the disc or 
counter used, and in the scoring. Essen- 
tially, it consists in shoving, sliding, or driv- 
ing by blows of the hand pieces of money 
or metal discs along the surface of a table 
toward certain marks, compartments, or 
lines marked at the far end. 

That it was well known in late medieval 
times is certain, for we find, during the reign 
of Henry VIII (1509-1547), a statute (33 
Henry VIII) prohibiting the game,which was 
enacted because the popularity of the game 
turned the people from the practice of arch- 
ery. Brand, in ‘Popular Antiquities’ (1841), 
states, on the authority of Stow’s ‘ Annals, 
edit, 1592, p. 894, that “in 1527, when the 
warrant arrived at the Tower for the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Kildare, he was playing 
with the lieutenant at shovel-groat.” 

There are a number of references to the 
game in literature prior to the alehouse 
episode of 1619, and later, some of which are 


’ 





given below: 

“On a night when the lieutenant and he 
for their disport were playing at slidegrote 
or shoofleboard.”—Stanyhurst, ‘Chron. of 
Ireland ’ (Holinshed’s Chron.), 1577. 

““ Made it run smooth off the tongue as a 
shove-groat shilling.”—Ben Jonson, * Every- 
man in his Humour,’ iii, 2, 1598. 

“ Pist. Thrust him downstairs! know we 
not Galloway nags? 

Fals. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a 
shove-groat shilling.” — Shakespeare, ‘2 
Henry IV,’ ii, 4, 1600. 

““ Away slid my man like a shovel-board 
shilling.”—Middleton and Dekker, ‘ Roaring 
Girl,’ 1611. 

“. , . with me the unthrifts every day, 

With my face downwards, do at shove- 
board play.”"—John Taylor, ‘ Trauailes of 
Twelue pence,’ 1622. 

“The game of shovel-board, though now 
considered as exceedingly vulgar, and prac- 
tised by the lower classes of people, was 
formerly in great repute among the nobility 
and gentry; and few of their mansions were 
without a_ shovel-board.”—Strutt, ‘ Sports 
cone Pastimes of the People of England, 

SIDNEY K. Eastwoop. 


AN INGOLDSBY PARODY (clxxxix. 61, 

131).—The form sous for the singular may 
not be correct, but was occasionally used in 
the early nineteenth century. There is a 
famous series of tokens in Canada known as 
“ bouquet sous ” most of which are inscribed 
“un sou.” But two varieties, neither of them 
rare, known as Breton 713 and 714, are in- 
scribed “un sous.” In a comic poem, Bar- 
ham well may have preferred an inelegant 
form, and a mistake is not to be expected; 
hence emmendation seems to me undesirable 
in a scientific text. Of course for a popular 
reprint, where spelling in general is modern- 


ised, elimination of what is likely to puzzle 


a normal reader is justified. 
T. O. MaBBoTT. 


UTOMATIC CHAMBER _ HORSE 
(clxxxix. 106).—In the ‘nineties the Prin- 
cess of Wales (afterwards Queen Alexandra) 
had one at Marlborough House and used it 
regularly. I have often wondered why it has 
never been popularised. 


H. A. 
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LONDON'S FIRST PICTURE GALLERY 

(clxxxix. 69).—In the past too little 
stress has been laid upon the importance of 
the Dulwich College Gallery, which, how- 
ever came into greater prominence from the 
moment that E. T. Cook in 1914 compiled a 
scholarly catalogue of the collection; it had 
become even better known by 1926 when 
a further edition was published. 


The reference in your columns to the por- 
trait of Philip IV of Spain from the Desen- 
fans collection, as coming from the hand of 
Velazquez and as having been then priced 
at only £200, recalls the probability that no 
work by the great Spanish painter entered 
this country earlier than the Peninsular War. 

Nearly fifty years ago searching critics 
like Sir Claude Phillips considered that the 
painting at Dulwich was, judging by its fac- 
ture, unworthy of Velazquez. It was on 
record that the Spanish master had painted 
a portrait of Philip IV at Fraga in 1644, but 
its whereabouts was not known. At last in 
1911 at Vienna Aureliano de Beruete discov- 
ered the missing original. Quickly purchased 
by a well-known firm of London picture- 
dealers, it was shown to a few critics during 
its short passage through London and was 
soon sold to the late H. C. Frick of New 
York. Only then was its discovery pub- 
lished. When the new edition of the Dul- 
wich Gallery’s Catalogue was issued in 1926, 
the compiler dealt at some length and quite 
fairly with the question, when remarking 
that “ the rival picture as sold to an Ameri- 
can gentleman and is now in New York; 
and no living person has seen the two por- 
traits together.” 


Then and ever since the Gallery has been 
reluctant to relinquish the earlier and less 
reliable attribution to the Master and share 
the accepted view of Beruete, A. L. Mayer, 
Roger Fry and others who, confronted with 
the problem, pronounced the “lost” por- 
trait to be the original of 1644 and the ver- 
sion at Dulwich the work of the master’s 
son-in-law and pupil J. B. del Mazo. Natur- 
ally, they expressly paid another visit 
to Dulwich. But, surely, it was not neces- 
sary—even if it had been possible—to go 
through the formality of placing the Fraga- 
Frick original, “ the rival,” in juxtaposition 
with the Gallery’s better known version. 


MaAuRICE W. BROCKWELL. 





The Library. 


Springs of Hellas and Other Essays. By 
T. R. Glover. With a Memoir by S. C. 
Roberts. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


R. Roberts did not know Glover in his 
earlier days but he has hit off an unusual 
character very well. Glover was a Baptist 
and a restricted Puritan, abstaining from 
some of the ordinary pleasures of the world. 
Something of a rebel against the prevalent 
views at Cambridge, he was no fanatic but 
fortunately provided with a humour which 
kept his outlook unembittered. Asked to 
write an autobiography, he explained that 
he had done it in the comments of his essays. 
From these we gather that he was always 
keen for human contacts. He read books in 
a mood of acceptance, not of criticism, and 
this perhaps explains some of the freshness 
of his writing. He viewed the common 
world which knows nothing of scholarship 
with a vivid and amused interest. He asked 
practical questions about authors. which did 
not occur to other people. He thought intui- 
tion might add to the results of exhaustive 
analysis and that too much was made of a 
writer’s antecedents, a proceeding useful for 
the makers of text-books. To-day even 
modern authors, of whom much more can 
be known than of the ancients, find them- 
selves accused of copying a writer of whom 
they have not read a line. Glover always 
wrote clearly and well and bringing out a 
delightful quotation, showed his enjoyment 
of it without going on too long about it. He 
was able to find writers like Pausanias and 
Vitruvius, usually left as dull to specialists, 
full of interest. Pausanias was the “ Prince 
of Digressers” as well as a careful and 
accurate man and full of the stories Glover 
loved. Here is a characteristic comment, 
when we reach Messenia. In this region 
We have many pages of history, ancient and less 
ancient, some of it likely enough to be true, not to 
be doubted at all, and some of it better than true 
perhaps—of the William Tell and King Arthur kind, 
not true perhaps but dynamic and therefore signi- 
ficant. 
Some may be surprised at the title he gave 
to his Bristol lectures, ‘ Horace: A Return 
to Allegiance.’ When did he break away? 
We recall the occasion. In a mood of high 
seriousness, encouraged by the trials of the 
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war in 1916, he published a sonnet in the 
Westminster Gazette, depreciating Horace 
and asking if he was a poet. The lectures 
many years later were, he wrote to the pre- 
sent reviewer, a palinode for this judgment. 
He liked to see his classics flourishing where 
he did not expect them, and one of his fav- 
ourite books was an incursion by a scholar 
who knew and quoted later Latin into the 
world of detective fiction. He did not realise 
till years later that the name on the title page 
concealed a man he knew. He insisted more 
than once that the best should be read and 
re-read without wasting time on inferior 
books. He was hopeful for the future of 
our distracted world and in ‘ The Welding of 
Mankind’ concluded that “ mankind draws 
together in quest of the best things.” 

He dwelt on the best in his chosen writers, 
considering Cicero as a book-lover and a 
book-maker, as in the ‘ Tusculans,’ handing 
on his knowledge of philosophy and Greek. 
Cicero the politician with his inordinate van- 
ity, timidity, and failure to understand the 
world he lived in or forecast its future one 
cannot approve. But his love of old poets 
and chaff of his friend Atticus are always 
pleasant. 
immensely and we think the essays here 
should be enjoyed by many readers who are 
not yet prepared to say with Horace, 

Jam jam efficaci do manus Scientiae, 
as if Science were the one and only thing for 
an up-to-date education. In his charming 
account of ‘Springs of Hellas’ and other 
classic regions Glover can talk of carbon 
dioxide but he had not heard, perhaps, of 
that “ heavy water” in which the overdose 
of hydrogen is a danger. Here is the touch 
of common life, from ‘ Whitaker’s Alman- 
ack,’ which shows that the Romans had eight 
times as much water as the Londoner. 

Mr. Roberts confesses that the Cambridge 
Press refused Glover’s ‘ Virgil,’ which went 
through many editions elsewhere. The 
voting about it was 8 to 5 and Glover was 
naturally annoyed. Probably his book did 
not include enough fuss about the text, the 
views of Ribbeck and Gossrau and that Pro- 
fessor who forced on Virgil in a passage 
understood well enough for centuries a word 
in an archaic form which did not exist in 
Latin. After an interval of several years 


Like Glover, he enjoyed reading - 





Glover returned to the Cambridge ‘ 
which was his natural means of publicatiog. 
and he was able to finish in his last days the 


books he had in hand. He loved the free 
dom of Canada and his work as a teacher” 
there, but his heart was steadfast to 
bridge and in one of his last letters he won. 
dered how often he should dine again at 
John’s. It is in the work of such schol 
that the classics make their best claim tg 
survive. To-day their position as instrm 
ments of education is hotly contested and 
will not be improved by unreadable : 
cialists who cover pages with their minute 
and not always incontestable results. : 


The Hillier Family of Cirencester from 1635 
together with the Family of Parry and@ 
Supplement on the Families of Dig 
Roberts and Smith. By L. Graham 
Horton-Smith. (Reprint in Revised Form 
from the Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Soci 
vol. lxi, 1943, issued in December 1 
(John Bellows, Ltd.- Gloucester, May 1 
Price 6s.). 
UR valued correspondent continues to dig 

deeply among the roots of a large num 
ber of families with which he can claim 
some connexion. The full title to this bro- 
chure of thirty-two pages defines its scope, 

The Hilliers were tradesmen of Cirencester 

who achieved a modest prosperity but no dis- 

tinction in the male line, which does not 
seem to be traced after 1838. Caleb Hillier, 
however, gave his name to a grandson, Dr. 

Caleb Hillier Parry, who won success both in 

medicine and literature. His son was Sir 

Edward Parry, the distinguished Areti¢ 

explorer. Later members of the family im 

cluded Admiral Sir John Franklin Parry, Sit 

Frederick Sydney Parry, and Edward Parry, 

Suffragan Bishop of Dover, while Rear 

Admiral William Edward Parry, by his 

action at the Battle of the River Plate, has 

inscribed his name on the roll of honour for 
this war of wars. Connections are shown 
with the Hobhouses, the Eardley-Wilmots 
and other families of position. Mr. Horton 

SMITH is surely dedicating a little literary 

enclosure to his kindred, and the genealo 

gists as well as biographers will be grateful 
for his enthusiastic labours. 
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